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MY PET SUBJECT 

By Arthur Hoeber 

Sec 071 d p ap e r , with o rigiii al z'l lustra tzoii s by various a rtz's /s , 

I REMEMBER going to a quaint little studio in Paris, away back in the early eigh- 
where a slight, delicate, effeminate youth was working away for dear life. 

We entered through a curious courtyard, lead- 
from the Rue des Beaux Arts, near the gov- 
ernment school, and we climbed up an old- 
time staircase, with delightful hammered- 
iron railings, souvenirs of former greatness, 
when a fashionable world lived in the Fau- 
bourg now so unconventional. 

Mounting at^ troisihne^ we knocked 
falteringly, and were admitted to a mod- 
estly sized atelier having a still more 
modestly sized occupant, and where, in 
short, everything was of a more or less modest size, save the canvas on which the 
painter was engaged. This, I thought at the time, was the biggest work of art I 
had ever seen; and certainly it was of immense proportions. George Rochegrosse 
was doing his first important picture for the Salon — Vitellius Dragged through 

the Streets of Rome; and was at his '*pet subject.'* 
T began to appreciate, from that time, how much 
one could accomplish by a con- 
stant application in one direc- 
tion and how much better it 




Drawn by Edward Payne 

" I ALWAYS PUT SOUL INTO MY WORK 
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was to do one thing very well, than to do 
half a dozen things indifferently. M. 
Rochegrosse has since made his fame if not 
his fortune, but at that time he was on the 
threshold of his career. The manners 
and customs of antiquity, the dress and the 
environment of the old Romans, had for 
him a charm that lured him on to study and 
research. The world knows the result. 
He made attractive pictures of an epoch 
full of curious customs; of brutal, sensual 
pleasures, of gay pageantry, of picturesque 
manners and costumes; and he identified 
himself in a measure with such subjects. 
Their portrayal became his hobby and he 
succeeded admirably. 

The late Randolph Caldecott began life 
as a bank-cierk in London, but his ledgers Drawn by Jno. carUton Baker 

. . I ^1 . • THE NOBLEST ROMAN OF THEM ALL 

were less given to numerals than to cari- 
catures, and his fellow-workers used to linger about his desk and watch his deft fin- 
gers limn out the clever sketches that were afterwards so eagerly sought by the 

London publishers. From so un- 
promising a beginning he made the 
hunting-fields of Merrie England 
his pet subject. 

Edward Payne would seem to 
keep his sentiments, ready mixed. 
All may not be as fortunate, and 
many may have greater difficulty 
in getting soul into their work. 
":^^S^^^^^-^?^^^^ Certainly, however, E. J. Read 

Drawn by Jane Ames , ^ • i_ • j. 

A CORNER of:the BARNYARD givcs US iTiuch charactcr in his type 

of the old fisherman, patiently awaiting the bite. We suspect that between times, 
and while the model rests, the artist himself casts a sly fly or two, and endeavors 
to lure the wily perch, 
or the agile pickerel, 
from the quiet depths. 
AVith Pope, John 
Carleton Baker evi- 
dently thinks the 
proper study of man- 
kind is man, though 
Georgina A. Davis 
v/ould probably say 
woman. Time was, 
when there came from 
Munich many quiet, 
low-keyed studies of 





After a fainting- by /. /''. Cropsey 

LAGO MAGGIORE 
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patrician femininity. Stiff and formal, 
as became their birth, though never 
awkward, these high-born dames in lace 
and ruff were familiar figures to our 
eyes. They are less frequent now — 
more's the pity — for they offered much 
to the painter and were full of possi- 
bilities. Miss Davis's '* Mary Queen 
of Scots '* is attractive in many ways, 
and satisfies our notions of the un- 
fortunate princess. 

The vine-covered road, with irs 
outlook upon Mediterranean-blue and 
soft Italian sky, scarcely fills our idea 
of Mr. Cropsey's pet subject; rather 
the sylvan gorge of the noble Hudson, 
with stretches of familiar country 
afield, with waving grain, and mead- 
ows, and distant mountains and a brill- 
iant autumnal tint of gorgeous red and 
yellow. But we see him equally at 
home in his foreign subjects, never- 
theless; and the transition thence to Florence, its quaint river, historic bridge and 
tower, and its charm of architecture, is easy. Francis Howard has been clever 
here with pen and ink, touching in, with much charm of line and suggestiveness, 
the famous old city, whose every corner, is full of poetry and sentiment. 

I Walter Dean is at home upon the ocean, where he has 

ra| made many interesting studies and sketches. No ques- 
pp^ tion as to /ii's predilections. Whether dealing with Dutch 
fishermen in lumbering luggers off the Holland coast, or 
tidier craft from Marblehead, bound to the 
Banks for mackerel, he knows his boat from 
stem to stern. He 
5fcff,^-^a.^ ^Sfe _ draws it like an ar- 




After a Painting by Walter L. Dean 

A DUTCH FISHERMAN AT SEA 
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Drawn by Francis Howard 



ALONG THE ARNO. FLORENCE 
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Drawn by Edward Pay -■' e 

CARICATURE 



tist and rigs it like a sailor. The sheets can be 
hauled taut, the yards may be braced, and the work 
is correct nautically, which is not always the case 
with marine pictures. 

Familiar, too, is F, M. Howarth, with his men 
women large of head and full of expression. 
Who has not laughed at his work in the 
comic papers? Who has not enjoyed his 
fun, so quaintly delineated? Entre nous^ 
much good, hard common-sense is dis- 
tinctly necessary to evolve successful non- 
sense. The woes and the misfortunes of 
the lovers, so frequent in the farce-drama 
and the humorous periodical, touch a sym- 
pathetic chord, though we may admit the 
•xaggeration ; and of these sadly persecuted unfortunates has Mr. Howarth been the 
historian, time out of mind„ 

As the late Mr. Hammer- 
ton used to write of things 
close around his house, so the 
painter may take a hint and 
express on canvas a similar 
sentiment. G. Merritt Clark 
gives us the two aspects, the 
interior and the exterior — and 
with so unconventional an 
outside as he shows, we could 
have been sure of the attrac- 
tive fireplace, the low latticed 
window, and the homelike 
feeling, that the second sketch 
suggests= The horse and his 
owner, of Von Hugo Plofsten, would doubtless welcome the shade of Ida Mitchell's 

;-. oak, were they permitted to rest under its 

spreading branches. 

The infinite variety that the landscape 
offers, furnishes endless themes for the 
painters. A. T. Van Laer finds his subjects 
by running stream, with trees and grasses, 
interesting in line but more attractive in 
their beauty of color. So, too, AValter Hart- 
son gives us a dainty bit of nature, charm- 
ingly composed, developing genuine ten- 
derness of tone and a pleasant suggestive- 
2^-«^-r?^t.^^^"^ ^^^f^' '^ J^GSs in the arrangement Simplicity in 

^ ^fe*""^"^ "-"^^^ landscape as in other directions is always 

7, / ""?" T^ ur. attractive, and in this last work we feel 

Drawn by Hcgo Von Hofsten ^ ' 

A PRUSSIAN CAVALRYMAN ^tS fOrCe, 
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Drawn by P. M. Howarth 

*' OHj GEORGE ! HERE COMES PAPA !'' 
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Draivn by Go Merritl Clark 

THE "white HOKSE' 



From Rousseau to George 
Inness modern painters have de- 
lighted in the painting of the 
woodland recesses and small 
wonder, for their charm is never- 
ending. What could be more 
delicious than the quiet of a sum- 
mer day under the cool shadow 
of a stately elm, the world for- 
getting, by the world forgot; 
dreamily working at some at- 
tractive bit of tree-form, or har- 
monious interminglings of 
greens with blue distance, with fern and long grass foreground, the quiet rustle 
of the leaves overhead, the dainty notes of birds all about, and the hum of insect- 
life filling the air? As the soft, 
fresh breeze plays about one, 
there come the soothing influ- 
ence of the place and the hour, 
and a calm contentment with 
life that the busy city rarely 
affordSo May one not dream 
of such a moment, as one looks 
into the profound distance of 
such a woodland as Charlotte 
Whitmore shows us? Cannot 
we feel the solemnity and the 
grandeur of nature here? 

Much of the same sentiment 
is suggested by the rocks, the 
cliffs and the breaking waves 
of the oceano Nature im- 
presses one with a sense of 
largeness. Humanity seems so little in comparisono A. T. Bricher has paint- 
ed the Atlantic shores from 
Bar Harbor to Cape Hatteras. 
Scarcely a corner but is fa- 
miliar to him. On the Massa- 
chusetts coast and on Long 
Island, is he, perhaps, most at 
home. There he divides his 
time, and there he puts on his 
canvases rocks and sea, under 
all conditions of sky and at- 
mospheric effect. 

Back a little from old ocean 
DeForest Bolmer finds his in- ^ z ^ .. . ^, , 

Drawn by G, mt;mU Clark 

spiration. The quiet marsh, interior of an English inn 
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Drawn by Ida Mitchell 
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From a fainiivg by Georgina A. Davis 



MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS 



the arm of water stretching inland with long grass and reeds and low-lying dis- 
tance, he makes his own, and reproduces faithfully and with much sentiment. 
The angry elements, the snow and wind, that make the blizzard frequent in the 
west, but which are happily more or less strange to our eastern eyes, furnish a 
thrilling subject for Daniel Kotz. He has caught the swirl, the movement and 
the fierceness of it all; but as a pet subject, it is to be feared, it might be so in- 
frequent as to giv^e the artist few opportunities to refresh his memory as to the 
data necessary to depict it faithfully. 
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Drarcft I>j' A . T. Van Lac 



TflE COM INC. STORM 
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Pine woods and snow seem less in Maria Brooks's line than the scenes from 
child-life with which we are more familiar. But at least her picture here shows 
versatility and love of nature. So too, the barn-yard bit, by Jane Ames, gives the 
touch of rusticity that is familiar, though none the less easy to delineate. 
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wSo it goes: each painter for gener- 
ations, time out of mind, has had pre- 
dilections towards this or that subject. 
It may have taken years to find it out, 
but eventually he has struck his gait, 
so to speak, and then the best results 
have followed. A Frenchman famous 
now, but once a very obscure and unrec- 
ognized man, who, with much talent^ 
had successively tried peasant and lady, 
•cavalier and working man ; but though 
he depicted them cleverly on canvas, 
he could never find purchasers. Tk.ey 
were well done in a way, but were not 
at all above the common-place. A 
successful brother ariist was painting 
•some priests, in their modern gowns of 
somber black, and the unsuccessful man., 
happening in, was struck with the possi- 
bilities of the costume. He borrowed 
one, and securing a sleek round model, 
he painted his picture in a humorous pose, and took it to his prosperous 
have it criticised. Now, it happened that no less a personage than the 



J-'rom a ^uhlthig by Walter Hartsin 

summer's calm 
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Prince 
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J-'rcni a Jnx inting by Danii I K'of-^ 



I ME 1;LIZ7.ARD 



Wales was visiting that same studio, and royalty, caught bv the canvas, forthwith 
became the purchaser. When royalty buys, fashionable London follows, and the 
name of Chevillard became famous. Henceforth, priests in every conceivable atti- 
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J-'rovi a painting by A. T. D7'icher 
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J^roni ii f>aintin^ by Maria Brooks 

A WINTER AFTERNOON 

lude, laughing generally, but alwa3's interesting. The idea was new, it took at 
once, and the artist could scarcely fill his orders. He had struck his gait. We are 
familiar with the red-robed cardinals of Vibert, we see how years of study have 
^iven him a grasp of his subject, and to what a degree of excellence he has arrived, 
and there can be no doubt but that he is thouroughly in touch with his subject. 
So with Raffaelli: to him the poor, the lowly, the wretched of the streets of Paris, 
speak with sympathetic voice, and he paints them in their simple occupations. The 
rag-picker was heretofore not deemed a subject for the painter's inspiration, yet this 
Frenchman gained success by putting him on canvas, and the street-sweeper with 
soiled garments and dirty face and hands, became under his deft brushes, an amusing, 
interesting motif [ox a picture. Not always, however, does the painter understand 
himself, and not always is the proper channel found for the surest course of his talent. 




From a painting by M, De For est Bolmer 



A SUNLIT MARSH 



